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The Widow’s Mite 


HE deterioration in the relations between the 

great allies in the present struggle has prompted 
any number of invidious comparisons between the 
contributions of the various nations to a common 
cause. Our isolationist press, particularly The Chicago 
Tribune, delight in picturing our contribution to the 
struggle as immeasurably greater than that of any 
other nation. The British, probably prompted in 
part by self-defense, have issued a “White Paper” in 
which the Minister of Information, Brendan Bracken, 
declares that “the total war effort of the population 
of Great Britain per head is greater than that of any 
other belligerent.” The occupied countries could, 
from one perspective, challenge such an assertion ; 
and we might be tempted to challenge it from another 
perspective. The real fact is that the contributions 
of each nation are tremendous and that comparisons 
are invidious because both capacity and the circum- 
stance in which the contributions are made vary so 
tremendously. 

Christ’s parable of the widow’s mite who “gave all 
she had” and whose gift was therefore preferred to 
the larger offerings of those who “gave of their 
superfluity” is one of the most vivid and most hal- 
lowed lessons in Christian thought on the meaning of 
proportionate giving. If we take that lesson seri- 
ously America can certainly make no claims to spe- 
cial virtue. We do now spend a greater total on the 
war than any nation. This is true not only because 
we support our allies through lend-lease funds, but 
also because it costs us more to maintain great armies 
in Europe and Asia so far from home base and their 
source of supplies. But if we heed the lesson of the 
parable of the widow’s mite we must recall that we 
make our contribution “out of our superfluity.” We 
are not only the wealthiest nation on earth, but we 
also have the most astounding production capacity. 
Weare the only nation engaged in this war which has 
been able to add a war production of some eighty 
billion dollars to the previous peace-time production 
of a hundred billions without reducing the latter 
production inthe slightest degree. We have a very 
moderate rationing system because all consumer 
goods are not equally available; but we actually 
spend as much on ourselves as we did before the war. 


One need only consider the very tight and trying 
rationing system of Britain, not to speak of the 
hunger in France and on the continent, to realize that 
any boasting about the American war effort is vain ; 
and must be trying to our European allies. 

But it is equally vain to decry the American ef- 
fort by comparing it unfavorably with those of our 
allies. The fact is that the circumstances under 
which the nations fight are as incommensurate as 
their resources are disproportionate. Certainly the 
millions of men which Russia and China have lost, 
compared to our total casualties of a half million, 
should discourage any boasting among us. And the 
devastation which Britain has suffered under the 
blitz and robot bombs, together with her great loss of 
civilian, as well as military casualties, and her much 
higher per capita debt than even our great debt 
load ought to prompt us to a decent sense of modesty 
in estimating our contributions. 

But it may not be indelicate to remind our allies, 
if they should become too impatient with us, that the 
circumstances under which we make our contribu- 
tions differ widely from their own. Though we 
entered the war under a direct attack and were, in 
the last analysis, prompted by the same motives of 
self-defense, which partially actuated all the nations, 
yet the attack was made upon a remote Pacific island. 
No bomb has hit the continental domain of our nation 
and no armies have’ ravaged us and no immediate 
security has been threatened. We are of course 
ultimately as insecure in a chaotic world as any other 
nation. But ultimate insecurity does not have the 
same lively effect upon the imagination as imme- 
diate peril; and an attack on Pearl Harbor is not 
the same as bombs on London. It remains a hazard 
to American Foreign Policy that our involvements 
in world wars are peripheral. Thus we entered two 
world wars tardily because we were not sure that 
they were our responsibility ; we finally did enter them 
because there was no escape; but our own peril 
was not sufficiently obvious to obviate the tempta- 
tion of regarding our relation to a common cause as 
prompted purely by benevolent motives. The other 
nations, on the other hand, were tempted to be criti- 
cal of our tardy entrance and to remind us of the 








sacrifices they bore for us before we had the wit to 
understand the common character of the cause. 

There is no escape from these geographic relativi- 
ties of political action and judgment. Exact calcula- 
tions of the war efforts of the various nations are 
bound to aggravate, rather than allay, the tendency 
of allies to be critical of each other. The perspectives, 
as well as the resources of the various nations are 
too disparate and disproportionate to make com- 
parative judgments meaningful. 


To understand each other we need a poetic rather 
than a scientific sense of justice. We must exercise 
our imagination rather than engage in precise calcu- 
lations in order to appreciate each other’s efforts in 
a common cause. If we fail to achieve such an 
imagination while we are knit together by a com- 
mon peril, we are not likely to achieve mutual for- 
bearance after our victory destroys the common peril. 


R.N. 


Reflections on Sovereignty 


GERALD MONSMAN 


HE concept of sovereignty at present occupies 
a central place in the thinking of both churchmen 
and statesmen. Since the first world war the trends 
in theology have placed renewed emphasis on the 
sovereignty of God and its meaning for human 
history. That is, churchmen have become more con- 
cerned about “the supremacy of Christ and the recog- 
nition in the whole range of our culture of the sov- 
ereignty of the God who revealed himself in Christ.” 
On the other hand, it needs no brief to establish 
that statesmen are now especially interested in sov- 
ereignty. In the discussions of our approaching post- 
war world the concept of sovereignty plays a leading 
role. The winds of debate are whirling about it. The 
most portentous barrier in our country against ade- 
quate provision for international cooperation is the 
fear of bargaining away our sovereignty. With that 
in mind an examination of the concept of sovereignty 
may prove very fruitful for our thinking in the areas 
of both church and state. 


The Divisibility of Sovereignty 


The modern theory of state sovereignty had its 
origin in the religious struggles of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In those countries where the Reformation 
made its greatest gains it was necessary to find some 
authority which could vindicate the dissenters against 
the authority of the church and maintain necessary 
order, while the influence of the church was felt to 
be crumbling. It was natural that the authority 
denied the church should be transferred to the state. 
Not the will of the Roman Church, but that of the 
Protestant state was to be supreme. Accordingly, 
we find born a point of view which made the political 
state, or its government (generally a king) absolutely 
omnipotent within the boundaries of its territory. 

Among those who first formulated and defended 
that theory were Jean Bodin, the Frenchman; Hugo 


1 The Christian Century. June 30, 1943, p. 768. 


Grotius, the Dutchman ; Samuel Pufendorf, the Ger- 
man; and for England, Hobbes and Locke. The 
common characteristic of all their statements is that 
the sovereign, whether a king, or a parliament, has 
absolute and undivided supremacy. That is, the 
sovereignty of the sovereign was regarded as “indi- 
visible,” not capable of being shared by other coor- 
dinate entities. It was supposed, in other words, 
that the sovereign powers of government could not 
be distributed among more than one organ of govern- 
ment without destroying the sovereign. 

Historically that conception of sovereignty has 
been adequately refuted by our federal form of gov- 
ernment. The framers of our constitution were con- 
fronted with the desire for state autonomy on the one 
hand and for centralization on the other hand. These 
two desires are reflected in the division of powers 
between the states and the federal government. The 
constitution makes no mention of sovereignty as be- 
ing vested wholly either in the one or the other. The 
divisibility of sovereignty is implied in the entire 
set-up of our federal union. The federalism thus 
devised has been America’s contribution to the prob- 
lem of sovereignty. 

The historical demonstration of the divisibility of 
sovereignty is significant for every area of our cor- 
porate life—for church and state, for industry and 
education, and for every other area of group life. 
It’s significance is well illustrated by the changed 
aspect which our partnership in world government 
assumes when viewed from this angle. The recogni- 
tion of the divisibility of sovereignty promptly places 
an entirely different aspect on the matter. 

For if sovereignty is divisible, the creation of 
world government does not imply the destruction or 
surrender of national sovereignty. If sovereignty 
were really indivisible, it could rest with only one 
sovereign. In that event it would be an either-or 
matter. Either the national governments must re- 
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tain all sovereignty, or they must surrender it to a 
new world government which may be created. 

But if sovereignty is divisible, the creation of a 
world government is no threat to the existence of 
independent sovereign states, but implies rather a 
functional redistribution of the powers of govern- 
ment to meet changing world conditions. It implies 
a further division of the sovereign powers of govern- 
ment between the national states and a world govern- 
ment after the pattern of our American federalism. 
And just as the American states have remained sov- 
ereign to the extent and for the purposes for which 
it was seen fit to leave them sovereign within a united 
nation, just so the national states should and will be 
left sovereign in all matters which are not wholly ir- 
reconcilable with the elimination of international 
anarchy and the preservation of world peace. 

Such a union of sovereign states may have the 
same effect on nations as a marital union has on in- 
dividuals, it may multiply their responsibilities and 
divide their rights, but in so doing it will not detract 
from their stature and importance. It will rather 
enhance their greatness by adding to their security, 
improving their stability, prolonging their lives, and 
generally giving each of them, whether large or small, 
the status of members in a world partnership for the 
common good. 


The Myth of Absolute Sovereignty 


Addressing a group of Chelsea war workers re- 
cently, Sir Samuel Hoare is reported to have said: 
“just as I do not believe that any human being, how- 
ever excellent he may be, can be safely entrusted 
with absolute power, so I am convinced that no state, 
however intelligent and well meaning may be its offi- 
cials, can safely be allowed a monopoly of power. I 
share, therefore, the view of many of my continental 
friends who wish to see a renaissance of non-state 
activities in Europe.’” 

A “renaissance of non-state activities” is urgently 
needed everywhere. But such a renaissance will not 
come if we continue to view the state as the legimate 
repository of a “monopoly of power.” It all comes 
down to the type of sovereignty you ascribe to the 
state. If with the early modern political theorists 
you regard sovereignty as indivisible and inherent 
in an omnipotent state, you will sooner or later get 
what Europe got under a Louis XIV, or a Mussolini, 
or a Hitler: a juggernaut which crushes liberty and 
arrogantly defies the world. 

A well-balanced domestic economy of liberty under 
law, as well as a rational international order, calls 
for a re-statement of the concept of national sover- 
eignty in such form that it eliminates the idea of 
a “monopoly of power.” That idea should be elim- 
inated, first, because it is false in fact; it does not 
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square with life. The allegiance given to other cen- 
ters of loyalty such as the church and the trade union ; 
the right of revolution affirmed by all democratic 
peoples and incorporated in our Declaration of In- 
dependence ; and the ultimate triumph of any man’s 
conscience when he refuses compliance with govern- 
ment orders, are all examples of the limitations upon 
the sovereignty of the state by sovereign powers out- 
side itself. 

The idea of a “monopoly of power” should, second- 
ly, be eliminated from our concept of sovereignty 
because the idea has a dangerous influence in shaping 
our mental attitudes. On the domestic front it of- 
fers the perfect philosophic justification for the worst 
features of the totalitarian state. In a world that is 
inevitably tending toward large-scale, socialized in- 
stitutions it is fatal to view the state as the legitimate 
repository of such excessive authority. In the field 
of international relations, on the other hand, the 
theory of the all-sovereign state has been the inspira- 
tion for much of the blatant hyper-nationalism and its 
resultant arrogant defiance of the world will-to-peace. 

For these reasons political pluralists have long 
maintained that it is essential to recognize the fallacy 
of the concept of an absolutely sovereign state and 
it is important to substitute for it a way of viewing 
society which will square more nearly with the facts 
of life, a conception which will be fundamentally so- 
cial and basically reverent of human personality. 
Such a concept may be formulated if we take life as 
we find it at its best and on the basis of these findings 
construct our theory of sovereignty. 

Wherever we look we find man not as an indivi- 
dual, but as a member of groups—families, churches, 
educational institutions, labor unions, employers’ as- 
sociations, consumers’ and producers’ cooperatives, 
and the like. In a free economy the conduct of so- 
ciety is governed largely by these voluntary associa- 
tions. They are of fundamental importance in the 
organization of society. 

Life is, in fact, and therefore the state should be 
decentralized not only territorially, as in our federal 
union, but also functionally. In democratic societies 
the state has in fact served much as a federal union 
of functional groups, discharging the functions com- 
mon to all the groups, protecting the groups in their 
several distinctive functions, and where necessary, 
protecting individuals against each other and the 
groups. 

This at least is a way of viewing the state which 
steers clear of the evils of totalitarianism. More- 
over, it revivifies our greatest contribution to political 
science, viz. federalism. It does this because it re-in- 
terprets it to mean a functional, as well as a geographi- 
cal federalism. It views the state as composed of in- 
terrelated and functionally autonomous groups within 
which individuals seek to exercise those rights and 
duties which are essential to the attainment of their 








full personalities. And on that basis it defines sover- 
eignty as authority distributing among the auton- 
omous functional groups of society, each group 
enforcing its authority by sanctions appropriate to 
its character, and all groups federally related in and 
to the state, which is the coordinator and protector 
of the groups and of individuals. 


A Christian View of Sovereignty 


In his recent statement on “What Christians Stand 
for in the Secular World” the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury points out that the “limitless indivi- 
dualism of revolutionary thought” aims at a social 
order in which men as individuals direct the destinies 
of their states. This aim, he warns, “defeats its own 
object and becomes the fount of totalitarianism.” 
The Archbishop then adds: “If we are to save free- 
dom we must proceed, as Maritain urges, from democ- 
racy of the individual to democracy of the person, 
and recollect that personality achieves itself in the 
lesser groupings within the state—in the family, the 
school, the guild, the trade union, the village, the 
city, the county. These are no enemies of the state 
and that state will in fact be stable which deliberately 
fosters these lesser objects of loyalty as contributors 
to its own wealth of tradition and inheritance. 

“Christianity has always favored these lesser units. 
The Catholic Church itself is composed of dioceses, 
in each of which the structure of the church is com- 
plete, representing the family of God gathered about 
the Bishop as its Father in God. And the civilization 
which the church most deeply influenced was charac- 
terized by an almost bewildering efflorescence of local 
and functional guilds of every sort.” (Christian News 
Letter Supplement, No. 198, Dec. 29, 1943). 

It will be noted that the Archbishop makes, at 
least, these three points, among others, in this quota- 
tion: (1) we should emphasize democracy of the per- 
son; (2) personality is achieved in the lesser group- 
ings; and (3) Christianity has always favored these 
lesser units. 

Although emphasizing the importance of the 
groups within the state, the Archbishop does not go 
on to discuss their relationship to state sovereignty. 
Had he done so he would undoubtedly have agreed 
with those who insist, as do political pluralists, that 
these “lesser units,” if they are to function effective- 
ly, must be viewed as sharing with the state its divisi- 
ble sovereignty. Only such a pluralistic view of sov- 
ereignty is consistent with a Christian political phi- 
losophy. 

There can be no absolute sovereign to a Christian, 
save only God. Therefore, all other sovereigns must 
be relative, limited, partial. Moreover, all other 
partial sovereignty must be derived from God’s origi- 
nal and absolute sovereignty. Even our oftmen- 
tioned “popular sovereignty” is after all only a de- 
rivative sovereignty. 


As was pointed out by the leaders of the Counciliar 
movement in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
the “power of God works in and through the people.” 
Men like Marsiglio of Padua and Nicholas of Cusa 
—brilliant religious exponents of democratic princi- 
ples in a pre-democratic era—fearlessly accepted the 
doctrine of popular sovereignty. But they always 
construed it to mean a derivative sovereignty properly 
exercised, under God, in the church by the general 
body of believers and in the state by the people. God’s 
sovereignty, they held, can be exercised only through 
human agents. The “people” collectively, therefore, 
become the bearers of divine sovereignty. 

However, as the Protestant Johannes Althusius 
later (1610) pointed out, the “people” function col- 
lectively through a variety of associations. They 
discharge their collective, derivative sovereignty 
through various functional groups. For Althusius 
these associations constituted the real members of 
the state, which he regarded as a federal union of 
functional “lesser units.”’ 

A conception of sovereignty, formulated along 
these general lines, but varied by time and circum- 
stances as to the specific form it takes, is especially 
congenial to the Protestant religious mind. This is 
true since the Protestant regards himself as directly 
responsible to God, without benefit of clergy; and 
since he, eliminating the distinction between sacred 
and secular, regards all human relationships as 
sacred. If all of life is sacred, if every person is 
God’s viceroy, and every functional group is charged 
with a divine mission to execute its part in the mas- 
ter plan, then each must be permitted to carry out 
its part, as far as possible, without dictation from 
without and accountable only to its Maker. 

Such a conception creates a sense of mission and 
purpose in the component parts of society strong 
enough to defy the tyranny of a usurping state. It 
may not be accidental that the defiant challenge to 
totalitarianism issued by the churches in occupied 
Holland sprang from soil where for decades its re- 
ligious political leaders had been preaching that sov- 
ereignty, under God, resides in the functionally 
autonomous spheres of society. The impact of such 
a philosophy has a bracing effect on the entire fabric 
of human relationships. To borrow a Barthian simile, 
it is the pinch of cinnamon which can season our 
political thinking and redirect it toward our sover- 
eign God. 

It all comes down to what the Archbishop pleaded 
for—the necessity of fostering greater responsibili- 
ties within the “lesser units” of society ; giving human 
personalities the opportunity to develop and grow 
within these “lesser units”; and building a more 
stable state because it rests on a series of “lesser 
units,” each of which is suffused with a unique func- 
tion and shares a sovereign responsibility to discharge 
that function worthily. 
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The Emperor and Post-War Japan 


A. GK. 


HOUGH the war in the Pacific is far from won 

there is even now considerable discussion re- 
garding post-war Japan and particularly the place 
of the emperor in that new Japan. Opinions differ 
rather radically on this point. Some state quite 
bluntly that the emperor must be dethroned and the 
whole Japanese imperial system abolished once and 
for all. Others advocate a more moderate policy and 
while demanding certain important changes in the 
Japanese set-up, they see in the emperor the best 
safeguard for an orderly development of Japanese 
social and political institutions along more or less 
democratic lines and therefore providing the most 
normal basis for a lasting peace in the Pacific. 

The chief arguments for these opposing views are: 

1. Those who hold that the emperor must be de- 
throned and the whole imperial system abolished 
stress what the Japanese propagandists themselves 
say about the emperor and the national structure 
built around him, but with a very different conclu- 
sion. As is well known, Japan boasts that her em- 
peror sits on a throne “co-eval with heaven and 
earth” and that he is therefore unique among and 
superior to all other rulers in the modern world. He 
rules with an authority that is absolute since it de- 
rives from an imperial line which goes back two and 
a half millenniums to the semi-divine founder of the 
empire, Jimu Tenno, who in turn is a descendant of 
the chief Shinto deity, Amaterasu Omikami. The 
japanese people, too, are unique among the nations 
of the world. Under the beneficent rule of their 
heaven-descended emperor they have a “divine mis- 
sion” to extend the “Imperial Way” to the peoples 
of East Asia and perhaps ultimately to all the world. 
Judged, therefore, by what these propagandists 
themselves claim for their emperor and their race it 
is obvious that Japan’s program of aggression springs 
in large measure from an inflated nationalism and the 
only way to cure the Japanese people of this high 
opinion of themselves and their “divine mission” is 
to dethrone their heaven-descended emperor and 
abolish the whole imperial structure built around 
him. 

Even if these exaggerated claims made by Japan’s 
super patriots were not taken at their full face value 
it is nevertheless pointed out that there is enough 
in the practical working out of the Japanese imperial 
system to make it a constant menace and the chief 
obstacle to a free development of democratic institu- 
tions. It envelops the people in such a dense au- 
thoritarian atmosphere that they have little under- 
standing of their own rights and so they become easy 
victims of those who in the name of the emperor 
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make any demand on them they see fit. The people, 
like sheep, follow meekly their leaders and are ever 
ready to be sacrificed, for any and every program of 
aggression presented to them in the name of their 
emperor becomes a holy cause. 

What makes the Japanese imperial system specially 
dangerous is the fact that it operates in indirect and 
hidden ways. Theoretically the emperor is all-power- 
ful but actually the power is wielded by groups be- 
hind the throne who do things “in the name of the 
emperor.” Just who these groups are is not always 
clear to know. Of course, the ordinary functions of 
government rest with the imperial cabinet, but when 
it comes to shaping major national policies and par- 
ticularly foreign policies the decisions rest largely 
with others and especially with Japan’s military 
leaders. Japan’s armed services have an undue weight 
in national affairs. The minister of war and the min- 
ister of the navy in the imperial cabinet, though 
theoretically selected by the premier, are virtually 
appointed by the armed services and in practice no 
cabinet can be formed which does not have their ap- 
proval. Furthermore since the cabinet is not re- 
sponsible to parliament but only to the emperor and 
since the ministers of war and the navy have direct 
access to the throne as no other ministers except the 
premier have, it is easy to see how the system is 
weighted heavily in favor of the military leaders. 
This is the case in peace times; in times of national 
crises these leaders have even greater power. They 
have the right to take whatever measures they see 
fit when a crisis threatens and no one can prevent 
them from creating a crisis. To be sure, parliament 
has a sort of check on the military budget but when 
once the nation has been committed by its militarists 
parliament is virtually forced to rubberstamp the 
commitment and provide the funds. 

Thus in the face of both the theory of government 
on which the Japanese imperial system is based and 
the way it works in actual practice it seems neces- 
sary to sweep it all away if Japan is to have a more 
democratic system and one less inclined to military 
aggression. This is the contention of many today 
both among Westerners and Chinese, the latter of 
which have suffered most from Japanese aggression. 

2. Those who advocate a more moderate policy 
towards the Japanese imperial system are not blind 
to its evils. They would agree that certain changes 
are necessary especially making the cabinet responsi- 
ble to parliament as the representative of the people 
and also doing away with the system that gives the 
military leaders such undue power in shaping na- 
tional policies. But they do not believe that this re- 








quires the dethronement of the emperor and the 
abolition of the whole imperial system. In fact, they 
hold that the imperial system, for the present and the 
predictable future, is the best safeguard for an order- 
ly and natural development of Japanese social and 


political institutions along democratic lines. After 
all no people can transfer from an authoritarian sys- 
tem to a truly democratic system over night. Both 
Russia and China give conclusive proof on that point. 
Then besides, Japan does have a constitution and at 
least the framework of a parliamentary system of gov- 
ernment under which the people have certain rights 
and through which they were becoming more and 
more vocal. The fact that Japan’s parliament was 
more often the tool of big business interests than the 
champion of the common man was not necessarily 
due to Japan’s imperial system. 


More important than these considerations is the 
right of the Japanese people to decide for themselves 
what sort of government they want. That is the very 
basis of democracy. It should, however, not be as- 
sumed that when a people is free to choose in such 
matters that they will necessarily choose our preferred 
type of democratic government. It is also quite mis- 
leading to think of Japan in terms of present day 
Italy or Greece. In those countries obviously the 
majority are opposed to a reinstatement of their 
exiled monarchs. That is not the situation in Japan. 
The people almost to the last man, woman and child 
are loyal to their emperor. For most of them it is a 
part of their religion. The best analogy in the West- 
ern world is the attitude of a pious Catholic to the 
Pope. It is not true that the Japanese people worship 
their emperor as god in the sense with which we use 
the words “worship” and “God,” but in matters of 
their national life he does represent “the will of heav- 
en” to them. Christians and other Japanese who 
are not Shintoists in religion are as loyal to their 
emperor as the most ardent Shintoists. And it is 
safe to say that nothing is better calculated to make 
every Japanese, be he Shintoist, Buddhist, Christian 
or non-religious, fight to the last ditch quite so much 
as this talk about dethroning the emperor or doing 
away with the whole imperial system. 


The Japanese people are not altogether satisfied 
with the practical working out of their imperial sys- 
tem any more than we are with the way democracy 
functions under certain circumstances. Many of 
them want a bigger share in the good things of life. 
But they, nevertheless, point with great pride to Ja- 
pan’s phenomenal progress made in recent years 
under the “benevolent rule” of their emperor. They 
want that process continued and not upset by any 
drastic changes in their form of government. While 
Japan lacks many of the blessings enjoyed by the 
English speaking democracies the people of Japan 
would attribute this to her lack of natural resources 


and not to a defect in their government. In any case, 
in normal times, the average Japanese enjoys a 
higher standard of living and more actual freedom 
than does his oriental neighbor. 


It is considerations such as these that leads many 
who know Japan from the inside to feel that all talk 
about dethroning the emperor is ill advised both in 
the interest of winning the war and in preparing the 
way for a lasting peace. Undoubtedly Japan’s mili- 
tary defeat at the hands of the democracies will ulti- 
mately have a wholesome effect. The Japanese people 
will not lay the blame for this defeat on their emperor 
but rather upon his advisers and especially upon the 
military leaders who virtually forced the emperor 
against his better judgment to join the Axis and then 
enter the war against the democracies. 

In short, if we want Japan to become an essentially 
democratic nation and a willing member of the com- 
munity of nations we had better try to encourage the 
kind of trends that were so marked immediately after 
the first world war and which were beginning to 
transform the Japanese system of government from 
an absolute monarchy into a constitutional monarchy, 
somewhat after the English pattern. That trend 
might have continued and become more accelerated if 
the democracies had been a little more “democratic” 
in their treatment of Orientals. Even before the 
end of this war it might be well to make plain to the 
people of Japan on what terms they are to be admit- 
ted into the family of democratic and peace loving 
peoples. Certainly in laying down such terms the 
less that is said about dethroning the emperor and 
abolishing the Japanese imperial system the better. 


Our Fourth Anniversary 


With this issue, having completed four years of our 
life, Christianity and Crisis is beginning it fifth year. 

Our readers and well-wishers will be glad to know 
that the past year has shown the most substantial in- 
crease in our circulation of any previous year. We 
had hoped that such a circulation as we have at pres- 
ent would have made us independent of any subsidies. 
However printing costs have kept pace with rising 
circulation and we are thus still forced to run a yearly 
deficit, which has been covered by a few hundred 
readers of the journal who have sent their special 
contributions for this purpose. They have been gen- 
erous in the past year, as in previous years and if 
their generosity continues our immediate future is 
secure. 

While our journalistic task is a modest one, it 
seems to have won the approbation of many leaders 
and members of the Christian churches. We are 
grateful for the many words of commendation which 
have come to us, some of which we have not been able 
to publish or even been able to answer. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


T. Z. Koo Escapes from Japanese 


T. Z. Koo, a secretary of the World Student Christian 
Federation, has just arrived in Chungking after a daring 
escape from the Japanese at Shanghai. 

Koo was scheduled to leave Hongkong by air for 
America on December 8, 1941, but the Japanese struck 
at Pearl Harbor the day before, and his plane did not 
depart. He hid in Hongkong for three months, and then 
smuggled himself aboard a ship sailing for Shanghai 
in a Japanese convoy. 

His identity was discovered just before the ship docked, 
and during the next two years and more he was kept 
under strict surveillance by the Japanese, and was fre- 
quently questioned by military authorities. Finally, the 
Japanese relaxed their vigil, and Koo was able to leave 
Shanghai. 

Most of his trip through the interior of China was 
made on foot, often across Japanese lines and guerrilla 
territory, and he had many narrow escapes from dis- 
covery. By way of Central Honan, he reached Sian, 
then Chengtu, and at last Chungking, after a journey 
of more than four months. 

Living with friends, Koo is spending his time preach- 
ing while he awaits passage to America to resume 
his duties with the World Student Christian Federation. 
His family is still in Shanghai. (RNS) 


Bishop of Aachen Makes Scathing 
Comment on Nazis 


“Any Catholic priest who is pro-Nazi needs to see a 
psychiatrist.” 

This comment was made by the Roman Catholic Bish- 
op of Aachen, Germany, to two American Catholic 
chaplains. The bishop asserted that “there have been 
few collaborationists with the Nazis among the Catholic 
clergy. Virtually every Catholic college in Germany 
has been commandeered by the Nazis. They have de- 
stroyed youth through their poisonous teaching, and 
their history books are lies incarnate.” (RNS) 


Religious Life Being Reconstructed in Europe 


The reconstruction of religious life in Europe is en- 
gaging the attentions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
representatives of the Jewish faith, and of the World 
Council of Churches, for the Protestant denominations. 

Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, representing all the Protestant 
Churches in the United States, has been in London to 
confer with Swiss and French representatives of the 
World Council. He also met with a Committee for 
Christian Reconstruction in Europe, formed under the 
British Council of Churches. The Committee has under- 
taken to raise about $4,000,000 to help in the work, and 
more than one-third already has been received from 
twenty religious bodies comprised in the British Council 
of Churches. 

It has been estimated that at least $100,000,000 will be 
required to meet the needs of the countries to be helped. 
Reports indicate that there has been widespread destruc- 
tion of church life and organizations throughout the 


European continent, and that there is a famine of Bibles 
and Christian literature. The Foreign Bible Society 
and the American Bible Society have arranged to print 
in Sweden some 350,000 Bibles and Testaments in 
various languages for immediate postwar needs. 


The Catholic Church in Russia 


No immediate prospect for entry of Roman Catholic 
priests from abroad into Russia is seen here by Ivan V. 
Polyansky, chairman of the Soviet Council on Affairs 
of Religious Cults. 

Mr. Polyansky, in an exclusive interview, said: “I 
see no urgent need to ask Catholic priests to come, from 
abroad to participate in religious affairs here. I am 
confident that Russia’s own talented and hard-working 
clergy is capable of serving the needs of the faithful, 
especially as the training of new priests is already pro- 
ceeding.” 

Questioned as to where this training is taking place, 
Polyansky stated that theological seminaries for Roman 
Catholics are functioning “for example, in Vilna and 
Kaunas where the Russian government is now in con- 
trol.” The Roman Catholic Archbishop of Latvia, the 
Most Rev. Anthony Springovich, he revealed, has dis- 
cussed the question of opening another Catholic seminary 
in Riga, and it is expected that permission will be given. 
Polyansky added that there are already 250 students in 
the seminary of the Ruthenian diocese of Lwow, Poland, 
recently liberated by the Red Army. 

Polyansky said that a delegation from the Lwow dio- 
cese, sent by Metropolitan Joseph Slepoi, had recently 
visited him in Moscow to discuss, among other matters, 
the question of communication with the Pope. “I told 
the delegation that there is no objection to Catholics 
writing to the Pope if they so wish. I understand that 
the delegation later conveyed my views to the Pope in a 
registered letter.” 

The Soviet official said Catholics have “no specific 
representation” on his commission, because “the council 
is a governmental body specializing in the affairs of 
religious cults in the U. S. S. R., and does not have pro- 
vision for special representatives of any religious group.” 


Chaplains Need Relief 


A chaplain who has been twenty-six months in combat 
service writes us that though soldiers with long combat 
records are being sent home on furloughs and though 
doctors who have long been in the line are sent to base 
hospitals, no provision has been made for relief of the 
chaplains. 

The chaplain declares, “no one is quite so lonely as 
the chaplain, despite the constant contact with the men, 
for we have neither privacy nor companionship. No 
doubt many of the privations apply to any soldier, but 
most of the chaplains are older than the soldiers and have 
special need for strengthening and refreshing.” 

The chaplain feels that not only should a system of 
temporary furloughs be worked out, but also that the 
question should be raised whether the church should not 
continue recruiting a great number of younger chaplains 
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in order that some of the older chaplains with families 
can be relieved permanently after long years of military 
service. 


The Army’s Propaganda of Hatred 


A letter from one of our soldiers speaks of the ‘‘sys- 
tematic campaign of stirring up hatred for Germans, 
upon which the Special Service Division seems to have 
embarked.” The soldier reports that the weekly pam- 
phlet Army Talk is full of this hatred. It was also reported 
that the army discourages joint church services in Ger- 
many. Our informant reports he was present at Arch- 
bishop Spellman’s mass in Rotgen and reports ‘“‘the con- 
gregation at Archbishop Spellman’s mass included a 
good many Germans, mostly women, who added a great 
deal to the effectiveness of the service by their very 
devout singing of some beautiful hymns. At the Luth- 
eran service I was the only American present. 

“Both services were very moving because they gave 
one the feeling that across the barriers of war and hatred 
one thing was still left which could bind human beings 
together, the service of God. And I became convinced 
that here was a kind of fraternization with the conquered 
through which, apart from the good done us, it could 
be proven to our enemies that we were fighting for high 
things, that we wanted to be fair with them, and that 
we welcomed their association in the evil days of re- 
construction. Needless to say, I was distressed to learn 
that in the future similar services are to be prohibited.” 


The Release of the Japanese 


The order of the Government setting at liberty the 
evacuated Japanese-Americans should cause us all to 
rejoice. This action does not undo all of the injustice 
and the heartache of the evacuation. Nor does this ac- 
tion mean that those who were forced to leave their 
homes will have homes to which to return. The reset- 
tlement of Japanese-Americans will remain a national 
problem for some time. But once the harm was done 
it was of great moment that the evacuation order be re- 
voked before the end of the war. If it had been post- 
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poned until after the war it would not have carried with 
it so complete a vindication of these citizens. Reports 
from the West Coast suggest a more favorable response 
to the Government’s action than was expected. Doubt- 
less the war record of the Japanese-American soldiers 
with their many casualties has softened the opposition. 
Though that is not enough to change the minds of those 
controlled by race prejudice and by those who fear the 
competition of the Japanese or covet their orchards it 
does deprive them of the cloak of patriotism. 


Race Prejudice in the Army 


One of our soldier readers writes us as follows about 
race prejudice in the army: 

“Dr. Leiper’s article, “Hitlerite Ideas in America,” 
in your issue of October 2 interested me particularly 
because a sub rosa permeation of anti-semitism came 
to my attention in a certain military unit shortly be- 
fore that issue arrived here. 

“In addition to the ‘Jews own everything,’ which 
has long been common, was the more sinister ‘the 
Jews started the war, through selling scrap metal... .’ 
This is more sinister in the army for this reason: the 
type of G.I. to whom this type of thing seems logical 
is part of that huge percentage of the army which 
hates the war, the army, and military life—which has 
but one aim: to get home. Hitler, Germans, Japs are 
hated because they initiated the situation that keeps 
the men from this fervently desired end. (And much 
in army life can make it a very fervent desire.) Con- 
siderable ire can be aroused against these enemies who 
still stand in the way of its realization. It is conse- 
quently quite a clever move to blame the whole thing 
on the Jews. The evil genius who thought it up ap- 
parently saw how he might channel this active resent- 
ment to his own ends. And the pity is that in some 
places there are minds narrow and prejudiced enough 
to take it in and believe it. 

“A more far reaching problem, and one that ne 
one conceals, is of course, the attitude towards Negroes. 
But that is an old story, and when I come across men 
with brains enough not to confuse the results of poor 
education and lack of opportunity with mere skin color, 
I am gratified to see another whose knee is unbent to 
Baal. 

“While I am burdening you with these observations, 
I might add that it sometimes happens that a man with 
partial education—a certain amount of information 
with no breadth or depth of background and spirit for 
interpretation—can be more of a danger than an unedu- 
cated man. In the close relationships of the barracks 
the plausible can find ready acceptance from those who 
know not the specious from the real... .” 
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